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By BRUCE BIOSSAT 


WASHINGTON. (NEA). 

President Nixon gave himself until Dec. 15 to finish 
sweeping his new broom through the Cabinet and other 
agencies. But significant signs exist that some big changes 
may come months later. ' - 

Denials would be issued now. But there is word from 
good sources that before 1973 is far advanced, we will see 
the departure of three other Cabinet officers— Secretary 
of State William Rogers, Attorney , General Richard Klein- 
dienst, Treasury Secretary George Shultz. Rogers and 
Shultz, of course, have been announced as staying, and 
Kleindienst’s retention has been confirmed. 

The pattern at work here is a familiar one. When the 
heat is on and forecasts of change are rampant, action is 
least likely. To dismiss Kleindienst now, for instance, 
would lend too much credence to the idea the President 
is unhappy with him in his conduct pertaining to the * 
Watergate bugging affair. , l 

The prototype was the case of former Interior Secretary 
Walter Hickel. After he wrote (and released) a letter to 
the President with stinging comment about how to deal 
better with dissident youth, he was pictured in the press 
< as a marked man sure to go soon. 

He didn’t. I was told then it would happen much later, 
in cooler times, but that it would still be messy — because 
Hickel would stubbornly refuse to resign and would force 
Mr. Nixon to confront and fire him. That’s exactly the 
way it went. „ ■ A / 

Just so, it is said, Kleindienst’s time will come! As for 
Rogers, word is he wants to go. But to let him do so now r 
would seem only to support accounts of his alleged deep 
displeasure over Henry Kissinger’s long-dominant role as 
the President’s chief foreign policy adviser and diplo- 
matic negotiator. Thus, again, this simply isn’t the right 
moment, especially with Kissinger so' deeply involved in 
the peace talks with Hanoi and Saigon. 

The occasionally wafting rumors that Kissinger .himself 
might decide to check out seem incredible. As one presi- 
dential friend put it: u- . 

“What would Henry do? Go back to Harvard and watch 
somebody else make the history he could be making? j 
That’s what those professors do, you know.” 

The Shultz matter is a bit more complex. While Rogers, 
is a good personal friend of tffe President’s, Shultz came 
in originally a stranger but made his way with Mr. Nixon 
quickly as secretary of Labor. He was forthright, imagi- 
native, and evidently- seemed to make good sense both 4o 
the public and to the President privately. His high favor 
seemed confirmed when he was named head of the newly 
powerful Office of Management and Budget. 

But in fact his star began to wane when his views Were 
effectively rejected as wage-price controls were slapped 
on in mid-August, 1971. His shift to Treasury is described * 

, by one source as a “demotion,” even though the post had 
been held before by prestigious John Connally. 

The net effect of the President’s face-changing in and 
around the Cabinet may not have all that much- impact 
on the swollen bureaucracy', despite Mr. Nixon’s professed 
intention. Personnel cuts arid money savings may prove 
fairly superficial. 

Yet it is just possible that some domestic departments 
may get a little more running room, free of White House 
pursuit. It is truer than ever that the President wants to 
make his mark in foreign policy. And this time he doesn’t 
have to worry as much about the voter effect of domestic 
problems. 
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